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Her Love 

(Extract from a letter) 

"I do not love you," she said. 

"Why," I asked. 

"Because you are little," she answered. 

We had considered this question before, and she had given the 
same answer. I thought she had given it in humor. 

"But I am not little," I said, "I am a medium-sized man." 

"I do not think," she continued, "I could bear to be tied down 
for life to a little creature." 

"And Napoleon? What about Napoleon?" 

"I mean that you are little — here," she said, pointing at my 
forehead. 

"Do you feel proud because I asked you to marry me?" 

"I do. I do indeed. I like to be asked to marry, but I feel 
happier because I have been asked and have refused." 

I said, "Pshaw!" and went away. However, she haunted me. I 
could not kill her image. When I was not dreaming I was thinking 
about her. So very soon after, I returned. 

They were having dinner and she very prettily asked me to 
join them. Her father, mother, and two sisters were there, and, as 
I was hungry, I ate with a hearty appetite. On leaving table, as 
soon as we were alone, I said, "Miss M — , I shall never succeed in 
telling you how much I love you. I do not own my own mind any 
more. You have been in my mind— it is something cruel the way 
you have. I have been very unhappy." 

Her answer astonished me. "What is your favorite dish?" she 
asked, with eyes full of fire. This shocked me, and before I could 
think I answered, "ox-tail soup." How I wish I could have said 
something else! She hummed for a moment, played a piece on the 
piano, re-arranged some knick-knacks on the table, and would not en- 
gage in conversation with me. She is always thus, when angry. 

Finally, I tore out of the room, put on my hat, slammed the door 
and went. I immediately regretted having slammed the door, came 
back, opened it, and closed it again gently. Then I left the house 
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in a towering rage. Later on I was filled with emotions. I sat by the 
fire and nursed the thought that she often said I was half-crazy, 
and could hardly forbear to pity myself. I decided, with a good deal 
of reason it seems to me, never again to see her. 

But one day, at half past seven, I met her on Levin Avenue. 
She was gay, full of smiles, and asked me if I would take her to the 
theatre. I immediately agreed. We ate together and during the 
course of this meal the world suddenly began to assume the most 
marvellous colors! I felt almost as if I could have died for her. 
She was vivacious, enthusiastic, but with few words. She nibbled, 
in an extraordinarily pretty way, at green peppers while I ate. 

Wishing to charm her, partly, and to relieve my heart, for when 
I am happy those things nearest my heart are always to the fore, I 
said : 

"Some day, when I can retire and leave the city I shall become 
a shepherd with two or three trusty dogs. Then I shall not forget 
the moon nor the stars. Do not be misled, Miss M — , the city is full 
of evil. I do not like it. When I am there I shall recover." 

I listened for an answer a few moments, thinking she would say 
something, but she did not. I continued. "In the city what do you 
hear? Only noises!" I ordered a dish which in that country is 
called shrimps, and looked into her crystal eyes, and she looked at 
me but her eyes were full of the theatre, by anticipation, and I do 
not think she saw me. After some moments had elapsed in silence, 
on my pressing her to have something more just than a trifling soup 
and green peppers, she said: 

"No. When I go to the theatre I cannot eat. I will order but 
you have it." 

She looked at me. "Do you think 'The Wreck' is good?" she 
said. 

"I am told so." 

"Is it serious?" 

"Yes." 

"Is there music in it?" 

"No." 

"So much the better." I pondered and, when we were nearing 
the end of the meal, I asked, "Why? Why do you not like music?" 
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"It disturbs me at the theatre," she said. This vexed me. 

In that restaurant I was well known. I had but to lift my finger 
and a waiter named Simon would rush up, spider-like. His action 
was a source of infinite amusement to me, and, drawing him to the 
attention of Miss M — , I beckoned. He rushed up as usual but she 
smiled in a disappointed manner. He was really famous for this 
trick. We went. 

Yes! A man is preoccupied on the street. How unreasonable 
women are! When I am walking by her side on the street I am un- 
easy. I cannot talk. I am surrounded by people. These are pedes- 
trians in front of me, to my right, to my left, behind me, there are 
indentations on the pavement and I must look down, on the street 
crossings I must look to both sides, I want to see her and I see only 
her profile by snatches, and a part of her breast. My mind is not at 
rest. I said, "Miss M — , you walk before and I will follow." 

"Why?" she asked. 

"I shall enjoy seeing you walk at my leisure," I said. 

She did not answer, but stopped. "Mr.—," she said (here she 
pronounced my name), "I forgot my purse in the restaurant. Please 
get it." I went. In the restaurant there was no purse. I looked the 
table over, the seats, the floor — but no purse. I asked Simon. He 
said, "It is not here." I gave him a piece of money and he answered, 
"It is not here, sir, the lady had it in her hand on leaving." I ran 
till I arrived at the spot where we had been standing. She was not 
there ! 

All this I have related as it happened, and I have added noth- 
ing. I ran beyond the spot where we had been, up and down, and 
returned to the spot, till, seeing that she did not come, by running 
quickly I arrived at her house and sat down on the steps. On the way 
I saw her image everywhere on a seat. I saw it in the cabs, on the 
streets. I could not kill it. I saw it in the moon. Later, I rang and 
rang the bell. Had I had a piece of iron in my pocket I would have 
broken the door, knowing that she was not there. I went. 

nnn 

Ingres? Poussin? Lorrain? Oh no, these are the days of 
cosmicalities. 



